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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“* We blend instruction with delight.”—Porr. 





POPULAR TALES. 


‘© To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 











THE GREEN PETTICOAT ; 
A GERMAN ANECDOTE FOUNDED ON FACT. 
(From the French of Madame De Genlis ) 


Va.cour, a young man highly distinguished 
for his understanding and probity, travelled to- 
‘wards the north.in the autumn of 1689, rested 
ashorttime at Breslaw. Being furnished with 
recommendations to a rich merchant in the 
town, named Molten, he waited on that gen- 
tleman and presented him his letters. M. 
Molten was about forty-two years of aye ; and 
joined, to much natural sense, a great degree 
of originality of charactet?; possessing, with 
extreme good nature, a feeling and generous 
soul. In the course of his life he had met with 
many knaves and fools; he had, also, met with 
many who were as much their reverse: and 
though, in general, he was a sceptic, yet was 
he not a misanthrope—he believed in the cx- 
istence of virtue. His aversion for every kind 
of affectation, had such an effect on his manner, 
as at first sight to repel and disgust. His air 


was freezing ; his tone severe ; and, not un-| 


frequently, evenrude. Being naturally a man 
of observation, he was of opinion that, in gcn- 
eral, those were to be distrusted whose man- 
ners were affected, and who make a parade of 
their feelings ; and, being studious of shunning 
every thing which bore the smallest semblance 
of falsehood and exaggeration, he usually fell 
into the contrary extreme ; ofien wanting com- 
mon politeness, and his openness sonietimes 
degenerating into rudeness. 

The figure of Valcour, end a certain pale- 
ness of countenance, joined with a softness of 





features, interested Molien, at once, in bis fa- 
vour. 
ter,”’ said he, to Valcour, * did he communi. 


. _ ’ } 
cate to you its contents ?”—* No, Sir ;’’ an- 
swered’ Valcour, who thought it rather an odd | 


It was sent to| ‘si'o-morrow,” said le, * will be my birth day. 


question: “ I have not read it. 


ine, sealed, as you see it, and at the moment) 





Valcour, weary of these interrogatories, ut- 
tered this last reply with a tone of impatience 
which excessively pleased Molten; who was 
highly delighted with the silence he preserved 
as to his grief for the loss of a brother. “ Sir,” 
said Molten, with looks of the utmost cheer- 
fulness, “ I request you to consider this house 
9s your own, and, from this day, to do me the 
honour of dining with me, whenever you have 
no particular engagements.” 

Valcour having accepted the invitation, ac- 
companied him to the drawing-room. There 
they found his lady, who was only about twen- 
ty years of age, and who, to an agreeable figure, 
and a handsome face, joined a mild and timid 
deportment. She was surrounded by three in- 
f.nts, beautifal as cherubs. Valcour, charmed 
with this picture, contemplated it in silence, 
That he expressed no trivial remark on the 
subject, heightened him in Molten’s esteem. 

After dinner, a lively conversation was sup- 
ported by the two gentlemen, who were mv- 
tually pleased with each other. Madame Mol- 
ten, independent of her natural timidity, was 
under the necessity of remaining silent, as she 
did not understand the French language, in 
which they conversed. It was evident that 
she tenderly loved her husband: but, at the 
same time, her respect for him bordered very 
closely on fear,in the opinion of those who knew 
not that her excessive deference was the result 
of the highest veneration, respect, and grati- 
tude. 

TVwo deys after Valcour’s arrival, Molten 
took him to his country-seat, where he was 
amazingly struck with the portrait of a beau- 
tiful woman, ‘This, Molten informed him, 
Was a sister whom he had the misfortune to 
lose. Valtour sighed, and turned awsy his 
head. ‘ Have you any brother ?” said Molten. 
Yo this question Valcuur replied, simply, by 


“ When my friend gave you this let-| an almost inarticulate—* No!” going directly 


to the wirrdow, which he hasu'y opened. Moi- 
‘en, whose heart Valcour had now completely 
gained, instantly changed the conversation, 


wife, on this occasion, always gives a liit!.: 


of my departure; but. may [ presume to in-|eutertainment at this house, to which I admit 


quire, if it contains any thing that need sur- 
prise you ?”—* Not at all: it was mere curi- 
osity. Do you intend remaining any time at 
Breslaw ?”—* About a week.”—“ My friend 
informs me you are travelling for your health.” 
“Ido; itis not such as 1 wish.” Do you 
labour under any particular disease !””—** Noth- 
ing very particular; some head-aches.” 


none but my most intimate friends; that is to 
say, three persons, who will be here this even- 
ing- Do me the favour to remain with us till 


the day after to-morrow.” Valcourconsented : 
and this little society soon assembling, they 
chatted sociably for a while; then played at 
whist; supped ; and, about cleven o’cleck, re- 





tired to rest. 
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The next morning, at nine, they re-assem-!ney to Berlin. I was thena batchelor. A few 
bled in the parlour to breakfast. Madame! days after my arrival,-1 breakfasted very early 
Molten appeared with herchildren; the little | one morning at acoffee-house. While waiting 
ones presented nosegays to their father, While for my chocolate, I ordered a pipe; and pla- 
he, advancing towards his wife, regarded her) cing myself in a corner of the room where | 
with expressions of sentiment and tende rness,| was quite alone, | beganto smoke. This was 
which Valcour had never before noticed in his|on a Sunday. Ip about a quarter of an = 
countenance. But what more particularly ex-|a girl not more than sixteen, and fresh as @ 
cited Valcour’s attention, was the strange dress|rose, brought me my breakfast. She had a 
in which Madame appeared. Her beautiful! modest and timid air, which greatly interested 
lig ht haar was elegantly plaited, and turned up| me. Casting her eves down, she placed my 
over her head, fastened by a white ribbond ;| oreakfast on the table without looking at me. 
she had a smart violet-coloured velvet spencer 3/** Limagine,” said 1, * om at you have not lived 
her neck was ornamented with a rich chain of] here long !’— No, Sir,” replied she, “ I have 
gold, and a superb necklace of fine pearls: but,| been hete only five days.”—* Is this your first 
with all this splendid deceration, she wore an} place ?”?— No, Sir; I lived, for two months, 
old Green Petticoat, of coarse woollen stuff. in| before Lcame here, with an excellent lady ! 
which at least half a dozen holes bad been; Here the young creature with difficulty sup- 
ptched with pieces of as many different co-| pressed a starting tear. “ On what account,” 
jours. said I, “ did you quit so good a lady !”—* Bee 

la contemplating this singular costume, | cause she died suddenly !” On saying these 
Valcour felt the more astonishment as the rest; words, she turned away, and left me, wiping 
of the company beheld it without any sensation | her eyes. 
of surprise. He had, hitherto, seen Madame | Just at that moment, a poor woman tapped 

i 
| 





Moiten perfectly well-dressed ; and could not) cently at the glass door of the room which 
penetrate the motive which had induced her to! opened into the street. The girl turned about ; 
disguise herseif by the assumption of such ajand seeing the woman ran to the door, which 
gala-dress However, not deeming it prudent! she half opened, Perceiving that she was a 
to hazard any inquiry on that subject, the day lbegyar, very big with child, and seemingly 
passed away without his receiving the smallest | much fatigued, she gave her some money ; 
6xpianation of such a whimsical appear.nce.jasked her to rest herself; took her kindly by 
He only observed that, during the day Molien' the hand, and led her to a chair as distant as 
appeared with less severe reserve than usual,| possible from that part of the room where f 
aid kept his eyes perpetually fixed on his wife.; was siting. She then fetched her some bread, 
At Jeneth, when supper was over, tlre weather) and entered into conversation with her. ‘The 
being very cold, they all got round the stove ;) poor woman told ber, that she was on the point 
when M siten, addressed himsetf to V ale sae tal lying in, and was in want of every necessary 
saul— i greatly admire your discretion; but | for herseifand child. She particularly lamen- 
you must acknowledge, that the Green Petti-|ted the want ofa petticoat, her own being mis- 
coat hus in some degree excited your curiosi-|erably in tatters.  O dear,” said the gitl,“* my 
ty ?——"* ft has, | contess,” said Vaicour; “ and) mistress has [don’t knew how many; [ will 
lassure you that, by first memionting it, you! ask hertogive youone. Woithere uil Lcome 


” replied buck.” Away she ran, but wis absent near a 


afford me much relief’ —* Ah 

Molten, * if you saw with my eyes, how dear} quarter of an hour; and when, at length, she 
tu you would be that peiticoat! Ida”’—for it} returned, she was half undressed: for ste had 
was thus he named his wife—* is with me al- | taken off her Sunday dress, anew printed call- 
weys lovely; but in that petticoat how inte- co petticoat, which | perceived folded up under 
resting, bow beauulul, she is!’ In utterlog+her arm. She wore only the body of a gown, 
these words, the eyes of Molten filed with; with ber undei-petticoatywhich was old and fuil 
tears; and Valcour felt greatiy affected. The of patches; and is, i fact, the ideftrcal green 
fiietds of Molten urged him to relate his his-! fecsievat that has so much excited your aston- 
tory to Valcour, * Most willingly,” said he,)ishmen.” 

louking athim. You are worthy to hesarit;)  Vaicour at this part of Molen’s story fecling 
ior you have a suscepuble heert."—" How strongly interested, turned a tender fook to- 
know you that?” suid Valcour, smiling. © 1 ward the lady, who blushed, while she smiled ; 
do. know it,” said Molten; © and, since you for she perceived that her husband was speak- 
desire it, | will relate my sto:y: the parreive ingof herself. Molten continued his narration. 
will not in the least embarrass my wile, who) Nothing,” said he, * more contributes to 


does not understand a wordollrench ” Val-|the embellishment of a handsome face than a 
cour, on this, drew bis chair nearer to Molien;/ benevolent soul. ‘this young girl,whom I had, 
and ida, taking her work-bag, empicyed her-|in her Sunday dress, merely thought preity, 
self with her knitting. Atter a moment’s si- | appeared to me an angelic creature, in this old 
lence, Molten thus began his recital : green pietiicoat! Going up to the woman— 

* Above five years since, at the beginning of “ Ilere,” said she, “ is a petticoat for you.”— 
ciied the 


eumme?r, basiness objived me to take a jour-|“ But this petticoat is your own, 
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woman; “ you had it on just now.”—* Toke! to give my charity to beggars !—As for you, 
it, nevertheless "—* Your mistiess, then, bas| Miss !”’ turning to the girl, you may look out 
refused to give me one ?”—* She has, indeed :| for another place. Go; make up your bundi¢ 
but, take this.’—*' It distresses me, to sirip|of rags, and set off directly ” 


you of it!”"—*« [ give it you most cheerful | This vile woman forgot that she could not 
ly 1!” ——** God will, I trust,reward your charity?’ ’! legally thus discharge any of her servanis ; and 
Where do you live ?”—* In William-street, | the girl went away without making any reply. 


next door tothe grocer’s.”——* It is well; when! Another servant now coming in, | rose up end 
I have time, I will come and see you; but, go! went out; but repaired only toa neighbouring 
away now, for my mistress Is coming.” jwalk, where I stationed myself on a bench 
1 tost not a word of this dialogue, though the In about a quarter of an hour, the girl eppear- 
girl carried iton ina whisper. 1 pretended to ed with a small bundle under her arm, nd 
be smoking all the ime, without appei iriag to, seemed Intending to cross the walk in which 
take aby notice of what was passing between! I was seated. I rose UP 5 wid me -eting her she 
them, The poor woman departed,taking with | looked somewhat surprised at seeing me aguin. 
her the printed petticoat; and, atthe same in- I accosted her, however, and asked her w here 
stant, the mistress made her appearance. She|she was going !—* ‘To a firiend,’’ she replied, 
was a large woman, about thirty ycars of age,|**whom I shall beg to find me another place.” 
very much dressed forthe momning. She was “ I will undertake to do that,” said 1; “ follow 
loaded with strings of pearls, and a handsome) me.’’— But, Sir, you do not know me |’ —* I 
fobe, with a great gold chain round her neck. | do, perfectly. r—'* { wish, Sir, to serve only a 
She had a sullen cast ef countenance, and an} lady * —** [ will hear all you have to any pre 
insolent air of vulgar importance. The girl,/sently ; but now [ tell you follow me.” She 
perceiving her mistress, attempted to get aw ay | complied ; ; though evidently with great reluc- 
by another door ; but she called her bick, and/tance. When we reached my house, which 
viving hee some directions, soon fixed her eye! was under the lime trees, she said—" Does the 
on the green petticoat. “ Wit have you lidy live here. Sir 7”? No, but [do.”—" But, 
there ?”’ said she, ina shrill note :—* Is that a Sir! you know——-” “ f mean only to recom- 
dress for Sunday ! God forgive ine! you are! mend vou to my landlady” In short, T cori- 
quite undressed. Pray, what is the meaning ducted her to the apartments of my landiad ys 
of this; just at the time, too, when you might’ whom I requested to lodge and bourd her, ad- 
expect the house fuil of company! Are you; ding that I would be answerable for the ex- 
mad! Will you give me an answer ?”’—* Mi-! pense. | then went out and did not return till 


ed 





dam !?—* Weil, Madam !’—imitating her— midnight. 
“why have you tsken off your clothes ?7"’— (Goneluded in our next.) 


* Madam !"—** Weli, go on! what does all 
thisme.n?” Eachof these questions was pro- 
nounced by the mistress wilh Increasing antl- 
mation ; and, raising her voice in proportion, | 
the poor yirl, entirely disconcerted, temuined! © Do you see here,” said a ragged little boy, 
motionless and silent. Her mistress josiny all.to a eroup of youne, raily dressed urchins, as 
potience advanced toward ber, and. giving her he cime up from Market-street wharf, in Phi- 
a box on the ear——"* Ideoi !” said she. ** goand lJadcipina, do you see here I|’ve got a silver six- 
arom yourself again !”—* My dear Madam,” pence” They all set up a hearty laugh— 
the poor little thing, * that is not in mv why said Jeremiah Budd, -whose father was a 
eta Lay Low, saucebox !’— Forgive me.| wealthy shipper, Il huve six silver dollars to 
*Madam, but] have given awsy my catico pe'-|spend at Christmas—and that fellow is proud 
ticoat; and Ihave only this left.”—* What|of sixpence. Theodore hesrd it, and looked 
tonsense is that! you saucy, brazenfaced.| thoughtfully at the ground for a moment— 
impudent liar.” then recollecting himself, “ six dollars to 
I could no longer contiin myself :— She! spend” muttered he, but sixpence to keep is 
does not advance any falsehood,” said I, ad-| better than that.” 
dressing myself Lo the judy * She had conm- Theedore kept his sixpence in his pocket 
passion on a poor wretch who is ready to hie 1,| carefully wrapped up for several weeks, when 
and gave her the petticoat ; an act of hu:mantiy| one dey his uncle, who kept a fruit shop atthe 
which, surely, Madam. you Canpot but approve ;| commer of the Alley where he lived, suid to 
Woul you not have done the same yourself ?”’) him. Theodore, your sixpence don’t grow in 
his question animated the countenance of the |your pocket—you should pleunt it. The litde 
mistress; not with that lovely crimson su fii | oy understood bt n better when he told him, 
sion, Which gives innocence an inexpressible) that, if he ple: ased he might buy some fruit in 
charm: but with thai fiery scarlet colour which | the tnarket with it, and stand in his shop and 
is occasioned by passion, and proves such an! ‘sell it out again, He embraced the offer ; 
enemy to the female face. “Ob! as for that,” |doubled his money the first day, and went on 
said she, ** we all have poor people enough of) until he had as much fruit to sell as he had 


dur own to attend to; and I am not weak enough| room for it in his litte corner. 


--—<—— . 
FROM THE TRENTON (N. J.) EMPORIUM, 
THE SILVER SIXPENCE, 
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His uncle observing the thrifty, and, with-|ten the ragged little boy with the silver six- 
al, honest turn of the boy, finally took bim in-|pen-e. Had I been half as careful of my thou- 
to his store, as an assistant, and allowed him to|sands as he was of his pence, | should not have 
trade in sundry specified articles on his own) been here friendless and pennyless to day. 
account The closest attention to business ;| There was a half triumphant smile on The- 
the most careful management of his small|odore’s face, as he took the hand of his visitor, 
funds, and that run of good luck as it is called,| which seemed to spring from much se!f com- 
which generally runs with those who are sav-| placent feeling, but was excusable, because It 
ing, industrious and prudent, in the course of| rose partly from the consciousness of his abil- 
three or four years, enabled him to go into/ity to aid one whose imprudence had caused 
full partnership with his uncle, and to extend] his misfortune, but who appeared now to sce 


the business to double irs former account. 
Having trimmed his sails right at first, it had 
become a kind of second nature with Theo-| 
dore, to keep what the sailors would call, close | 
to the wind ; and he made headway astonish- 
ingly now. 
was able to buy out the whole stock ofa dry; 
good merchant, and to go into that business on| 
his own account, entirely. Still he prosper, 
ed ; became an importer; changed faally his, 
business for a wholesale concern—embarked | 
in the India Trade ; and at last married a fine 
girl whose fortune was but litUe inferior to his 
own, and it was said after that occurrence, that 
he was worth no less than half a million 
‘Theodore now lived in an elegant mansio 
in Arch-street ; kept his carriage and every 
thing in preity style ; yet attended as usual to 
his business. That he might never loose sight 
of the origin of his good fortune, the silver six- 
pence was blended with the arms upon his 
carriage—it formed the seal with which he 
stamped his letters, and he had one of the coins, 
he used to say the very identical one he first 
owned, fastened upon his desk in the counting 
room. Remembering thus constantly that by 
small means he had risen; he, still, amid 








much well bestowed charity, and in the con-, 


stant practice of true even benevolence, look- 


Soon after he was twenty-one he|need a word in addition. 


and confess his error. He took the applicant 
to his employ, and in process of time restored 
him into the business doing world, an active, 
prudent, and valuable man. 

The lesson taught in the story is too plain to 
] will simply ask~ 
where is the needy man, who has not spent 
more money foolishly, in his life, that would 
be necessary to make him comfortable now ? 
QE ET SSN ee 
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‘Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


-~~- + — — 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN TRUMBULL. 


Among those who have successfully contri- 
buted to inspire the American people with the 
love of literature and liberty,who directed their 
minds to sound views of the nature of govern- 
ment, and refined their taste by the two-fold 
means of criticism and poetry, the author of 
“ MIingal” deserves to be considered as one 
of the first. Indeed, before his time, however 
they might have been cultivated in the middle 
and southern portions of North- America, let- 
ters were In a very crude and debased condition 
in New-England. Efforts, it 1s true, had been 
made to lead the general mind towards their 
more assiduous culture ; but the slightest com- 





ed well to small things, and never forgot how 
to reckon pence as well as pounds. 


‘Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs go- 


ing forward, when, one sultry summer’s day, 
just as he had entered his counting room,a thin, 
squalid figure presented itself at the counter, 
and asked for employment. He wore a thread- 
oare suit of black, an old hat, and his shoes 
were almost ready to drop fiom his feet. In 
what capacity, asked Theodore, do you wish 
for employment? In any capacity, was the re 
ply,—but, sir, continued the stranger, wiping 
atear from his eye with bis coat sleeve, my 
futher was a merchant, and he brought me up 
to his profession ; 1 should therefore be glad 
of employment as clerk. 

Theadore looked at the man closely. He 
thought be saw some lineament he remem- 
Sered. What is your name {he asked. The 
stranger, hesitated a moment ; hung down his 
»ead, and replied in a low whisper—Jeremiah 
Rudd! Atv! said Theodore, recollecting him 
wostantly, and you have got clean of your six 
doers jong ago, I fancy Jeremiai-——Yes, said 
'cremiah, with a sigh, but I have not forgot- 


parison of the writings of Mr. Trumbull with 
those of Lis immediate p'edecessors, will sur- 
prise the critic with a dissimilitude which, in 
any Luropean country, could scarcely have 
been expecied to have happened in Jess than a 
century. . 

John Trumbull was born in the town of 
Waterbury, in Connecticut, in the year 1749 
or 1750. His father a wealthy and respecta- 
ble clergyman of the place,early instructed him 
in the usual elements of education ; and, flat- 
tered by his docile and active genius. led him 
from English to Latin and Greek. Nor were 
his cares unrewarded: for such was the un- 
common vigour of the intellect of his son, and 
so assiduously did he apply himself, that, at the 
age of seven, after a full examination, he was 
declared sufficiently advanced in his academic 
studies to deserve admission into Yale College. 
His tender years disinclining his parents to 
place him there so young, he was withdrawn, 
and did not join that institution tll he was 
thirteen, or had entered his thirteenth year. 
His collegiate life was one continued scene of 
success, ‘The superiority of his genius, attain- 








‘ 7 


menis, and industry, elevated him, on every|in Hartford, where he has ever since continu- 


trial. over all his competitors 5; and such of his 
collegiate exercises as have been mace public, 
evidence a spirit and correctness of thought 
aud expression rarely discernible in more ad- 
vanced years, and after greater opportunities 
of instruction. Mr. Trumbull graduated in 
1767. 
his period and 1771 was spent, the writer of 
this article is not particularly informed. He 
has an indistinct recollection, however, that 
Mr. Lrumbull was engaged in the business ot 
instruction, in some part of Connecticut. In 
i771, he accepted a tutorship in Yale College ; 
in which office Dr. Dwight was also engaged, 
and was concerned in various periodical pub- 
lications with that gentieman; all of which 
contribute to his reputation. Some of these 
performances were satirical ; and their surpris- 
ing success induced the author to turn his at- 
tention more particularly to a species of writ- 
iug fur which, tillthen, he had himself, mo- 
des'ly questioned his qualifications. But, what- 
ever miyht have been his own conceptions as 
to the peculiar bent of his talents, his com- 
panions were too often forced to smart under 
the jash of his satire to entertain any doubts of 
his success. Nor does it appear to have been 


In what manner the Interval between | 





held tong in doubt himself; for, in 1772, he 
published his poem, enutled, * Zhe Progress 
of Duliness.”” su three parts, separately print- 
ed, his pocm had an amazing sale; and, 
notwithsiending several editions, one as late as 


1794, is now seldom to be met with, either in 
shops o: in libraries. To judge properly of 
t.c moerk ot this performance, the reade: 

uid be accurately, and even minutcly, ac 


guamed with the purticular manners cf the 

w boyiend people, and particularly with 
help manners at that time—for fifty years 
Jove made mony changes—uaiid as few foreign- 
ers can acquire this knowledge, the perusal of 
the * Zhe Progress of Duliness” cannot be ex- 
pected to interest the Luropean reader in any 
remarkabie deyree. 

Mr. Trumbull resigned his tutorship in 
1773, and repaired to Boston. His original 
design was to devote himself to literature ; but 
his father, judging, perhaps, more prudently 
for his son, obliged him to make choice of a 
profession; and Mr. Trumbull having deter- 
mined in favor of the bar, he was placed un- 
der the direction of Mr. Adams, then a distin- 
guished advocate and counsellor in Boston, late 
President of the United States. But though 
he was now condemned to a pursuit little con- 
genial to one whose inclination continually 
tempted his feet to stray into the fileasunt fiath 
of poetry, Mr. Trumbull did not forget the 
Muses ; and an occasion soon presented itself 
worthy of his pen. How he acquitted himself 
may be seen in his “ Llegy on the Zimes,” first 
published at Boston, in 1774. On his admis- 
sion to the bar, Mr. Trumbull returned to 





Connecticut; and, after no long time, seuled 








ed. Here he soon became one of the ablest 
and most popular advocates ; and till within a 
few years, (when his health had been so much 
impaired as to oblige him to decline the exer- 
cise of his profession) he was considered as 
the ablest counsellor in the county, and among 
the ablestin the state. His domestic habits 
which seldom permitted him to mingle much 
in society at large ; and, perhaps, the fear of 
his Satiric talents, prevented that eager inter- 
est in his behalf, among a large body of men, 
which would have carried him forward into 
public life ; and it is owing, perhaps, to these 
sedentary habits, and to this seclusion, that he 
has become the victim of hypondriac and nerv- 
ous affections, which now impair his useful- 
ness, and poison his felicity. 

Mr. Trumbull has been the sole or part au- 


thor of numerous periodical publications, on 
literary, moral, and political subjects, all of 


which have commanded great respect. Of 
those, in which he was concerned with others; 


none has attracted more applause than a series 
of papers, somewhat on the plan of “ Ze Rol- 


liard,”’ and executed with equal wit, entitled, 
“ American Antiguitees,” and extracts from 
“ The Anarchiad,” originally published in the 
New-Haven Gazette, for 1786 & 1787. These 
papers have never been collected; but they 
were republished, from one end of the conti- 
nent of America to the other, in the news-pz 
pers of the day, They were the joint work of 
Mr. Trumbull, Mr, Barlow, Mr. Humphreys. 
and Dr. Hopkins. 

But the work which has most contributed te 
establish the reputation of this poet, Is the po- 
em of * M’fingat ;”” a poem which has bcer 
favourably received in Europe, and which was 
read with rapture in America 

Mr Trumbull has published— 

1. M’bingal.a modern epic poem,in four can- 
tos,printed in 1784,last American edition, 179! 

2. The Progress of Dullness, first printed 
in 1772—Jast edition in 1794. 

3. Elegy on the Times, 1774—collecied 
with his smaller serious poems, in American 
poems, vol 1 published in Litchfield, Cor- 
necticut, 1793. 

It is said that Mr. Trumbull is preparing « 
complete edition of his works, illustrated with 
notes, and comprising many unpublished es~ 
says and poems. 

’ ——.- 
NO CRYING. 

A gentleman sceing the town-crier of Bris- 
tol, one market day, standing unemployed, ash. - 
ed him the reason. ¢ Oh,’ replied be,* Leon't 
cry to-day, my wile is dead 1’ 


ences 
TRUE FRIENDS. 

A sharper having observed that there was 
no knowing one’s friends till they were tried, 
was asked if most of his friends had not bcen 
cricd aiready ! 


-~ 


q 





‘'WEISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
rs ‘tn pleasure seck for something new.” 


FORTUNE WELL TOLD. 


A young lady, a native of Martinique, anda 
Creole, was on her voyage to France, with a de- 








sign of being educated there, when the mer-. 


chart vessel, on board which she was a passen- 
ger, was captured by an Algerine cruiser, and 
taken into Algiers. The fair captiye was at 
first overwhelmed with the prospect of captiv- 
ity before her, but as passion gave way to me- 
ditation, it cante to her recollection that an old 
negress had predicted that she would one day 
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(of intemperance ; this destroyer of aji that is 
ifair and lovely in the soul, this pestilence that 
| walketh in darkness and wasteth at noonday ! 
awake, oh man, from thy dangerous lethargy ! 
thy senses are locked in a fearful charm, and 
thou smilest in they slumber on the monster 
whose breath is consuming thec ! 

Hast thou friends ? Wilt thou doom them 
to mourn over thy faded form, thy blighted 
imind, thy decayed energies? Canst thou 
shroud the morning of their day with the evil 
of obscurity ? Canst thou smother the noble 
aspirations of their youth with disgrace and 
infamy ? 

— 


A Quaker residing at Paris, was waited gn 





become one of the greatest princesses in the | by four workmen usually employed* by him, 
world! “ Ah!” exclaimed she, for supersti-| having for their objects to make their compli- 
tion was in this instance but the hand maid of | ments to him and ask for their new year’s gift. 
inclination “ it is doubtless so,I am to bea prin- |“ Well, my friends,” said the Quaker, “ here 
cess. Well, I must not quarrel with fortune. |are your gifts—choose fifteen francs or the bi- 
Who knows what may come out of this?” So! ble.” “ I don’t know how to read,” said the 
strong did this prepossession grow upon the/ first, “ so I'll take the fifteen frencs.” « T 
young lady, that cre she reached the Barbary | can read,” said the second, * but I have pres- 
sions, oh e was as much a fatalist in point of re- | sing wants.”—He, therefore, took the fifteen 
signation, as any devotee of Islamism could/| francs; the third also made the same choice, 
possibly be. The French consv} at Algiers: ‘and the fourth, being a lad of thirteen, the Qua- 


immediately offered to ransom his country | ker looked at him with an air of goodness — 


woman ; but no; she feared of offending for- |‘ Wilt thou too take these three pieces, which 
tune, by resorting to so vulgar a way of recov- ‘thou mayest obtain at any time by thy indus- 
ering her liberty. So, to the Seraglio of the! try ?” « As you say the book is so good, I 
dey of Algiers the lady went, and strange in-| will take it and read it to my mother.” He 
deed to tell, from his highness’s sera; glio, she | took the bible, opened it, and found between 
Was sent asa present to the grand seignior, the leaves a gold picce of forty francs. The 
who was so struck with her beauty and man- | others hung their heads and the Quaker told 
ners, (for in both she was excelling,) that he| them he was sorry they bad not made a better 
elevated ber to the dignity of his favourite sul-| choice 
tana! Such wasthe singular rhecoil hehe —_—_—_—_— 
sultana Valide, who died in 1818, and was the | COMMUNICATIONS. 
mother of the present grand seignor. ——- - + 
—_— 
A FRAGMENT. 

Among the various evils which stalk amid) 
the various haunts of man, there is one de-| 
mon of destruction, whose march, sure as time, | The next, and by no means the least difficult 
impetuous as the cataract, and merciless as| branch of our subject, is that females are gen- 
the grave, desolates the fairest valley of the! erally deficient in correct taste. It may per- 
vintverse, and lays prostrate the noblest struc-| haps be necessary to observe, that we do not 
ture of creation. At his approach the lower-| use the phrase correct taste, either in its most 
ing wing of genius is paralyzed, the torch of| general or metaphysical sense, or in the sense 
reason becomes extinct, the fire of ansbition|in which it is usually understood. We shall 
expires, the smile of philantropy is lost in the| merely consider it as determining the choice 
cloud of conscious degrad sation, the rose of!in the regulation of the dress and conduct, and 
health is blanched, the Justure of the eye is! particularly in the choice of Books. in these 
dimmed, andthe flowers of domestick love, | respects we repeat, that females are not gov- 
hope, and joy, are withered for ever. His namejerned by the true standard of correct taste, 
is intemperance. His followers are shame | which has its foundation in the general convic- 
end remorse, poverty, disease, infamy and|/ion and common sense of mankind. 
death. And docs not man retreat with genes, Next to the fine arts, there is no subject, 
fiom this dark, maliynant and unpitying enemy? | which affords such ample field tor the display 
Who would not avoid the exultations of the jof correct taste,as a lady’s dres s—combining,2s 
Upis, or fly from the dreadful Samiel of the/it generally does, all the varieties of form, co- 
Arabian desart ; none, none in the universe !!lour and quality. And besides the fucilities it 





——___] 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 

' 

No. VI. 

** Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 

** To scan your virtues and reprove your faults.” 


eid yet, oh inconceivable madness ! how many \affords for forming an estimate of the taste of 
with dauntless confidence embrace this demon/the individual, it should be remembered, that 
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the external appearance of every person con- 
forms in some degree to the general cast of 
mind. As the physiognomist discovers intel- 
ligency in the sedate look, and piercing bril- 
liancy of the eye, and as the goodness of the 
heart is observable in a mysterious expression 
of the countenance, so a person of the least ob- 
servation may discover an habitual thoughtless- 
ness and childish vanity in adress that bears 
the marks of minute and studied attention. 
The character of the mind may safely and 
fairly be inferred from the nature of the em- 
ployment it seeks. That, which delights only 
in rational and dignified pursuits, is of an ele- 
vated character and bears with it some impress 
of its divine ongin and some token of its im- 
mortal destination. Such a mind is always 
open, frank and ingenuous, and conscious of 
its own merit, disdains disguise. But low and 
vulgar minds, on the contrary, are gratified 
with things of corresponding inferiority. They 
are delighted with the gew-gaw and the rib- 
bon ; and with ostentatious, as well as charac- 
teristic weakness, rely for success and admi- 
ration upon a display of artificial ornament and 
meretricious decoration. 

Few evils are more to be regretted, for few 
excite a more unfavorable influence upon com- 
munity than the great and disproportionate at- 
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not have a direct tendency to corrupt the mo- 
rails of a people, yet, in as much as moral and 
intellectual refinement are tive basis of civil li- 
berty~whatever has a tenclency to divert the at- 
tention from these objects of primary impor- 
tance, should be cauuously avoided. Upon 
those of rank and influence in socicty devolves 
the task of setting bounds to the flood of na- 
tional corruption, which, like a deluge is mai- 
ting the moral beauty of this western hetnis- 
phere, and sweeping away the pillers of our 
republic.—In the :ezulation of the dress, as 
wellas conduct, there Is a certain medium to 
be abserved; and either extreme is to be 
avoided. In this, public opinion, which 
should always be regarded, should have its 
due weight. ‘Those, whose fortunes in life 
have not been of the most favorable class, 
should dress with a corresponding simplicity, 
while they, who have been born to happier lots, 
should guard against that ostentatious display, 
which is the result of ridiculous vanity or of 
childish imbecility, 

Although this extravagance in dress is in a 
great measure confined to the female sex, yet 
we MuS! assume the responsibility. The for- 
mation of the female character is more than 








half the work of gentlemen, and if they will 
neither sanction nor require extravagance and 


tention that is paid to dress, in all classes of|avtificial display, the former will of course ef- 


socicty. Ina moral light, it is in the highest 
degree censurable. The frail and feeble ten- 
ement that can scarce survive the flimsy fabric 
that adorns it, receives that attention, which is 
due only to the mind destined to an intermin- 
able existence. And itis hot extravagant to 
assert, that if the same attention that is paid to 
dress, were bestowed upon the cultivation of 
the mental powers, the standard of intellectual 
attainment would stand infinitely higher than 
it now does. 

Ina national point of view too, this perverted 
taste may be fraught with mischief, which it 
is impossible to anticipate. And unfortunate- 
ly there appears but little prospect of reform. 
To those, who will review the history of our 
country for the last century, and mark the ra- 
pid and constant change that has taken place 
inthe moral character of the people; whe wiil 
contrast the honest plaiuness and unstudied 
simplicity ofour ancestors with the superfluous 
vnd wanton extravagance of their descendants, 
and who consider that the comely and conve- 
nient nabiliment of American manufacture 
has been almost entirely superseded by a gor- 
geous display of © Parisian Apparel,’ to 
such, the moral aspect of the community will 
appear far from futtering. Vice of every de- 


scription has kept pace with these innovations 
upon primitive simplicity, and the poison wii! 
gradually infuse itself through all branches ot 
the body politic, till luxury and extravagance, 
those destroying angels, that hare laid waste 
all former republics, will prove the ruin of our 
own 


Althongh extravagence in dress muy 
c ©) . , 


| fect none. 


It is indeed true, that gentlemen 
attach importance to the personal appearance 
of the sex, and set a value upon beauty ; but it 
should be remembered they require something 
ofa more substantial nature. Personal embel- 
lishment may excite momentary edmiration, 
}but can never command permanent esteem— 
|She therefore, who, by attention to her dress 
and external appearance, Intends to conmmand 
admiration and to receive attention, should be 
careful to give to her mind a correspondiny 
/embellishment, lest by aiempting to palin hev- 
iself upon the world for mure than she actually 
is, she expose her weakness and foily, and 
render herseif an object of pity and deristow, 
when by a more modest and resérved course, 
she might at least have secured respect. 

OBSERV ATOR. 
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y novel by the author of Waverly is e: 
Tales of the Crusad: 
} 


derable forwardness. 


er 


mS, aiid is Stated to be ia ec 


it is contemplated to erect a monument at Philad 
hia to the memory of Washington. 
t ‘ 


MARRIED, 
In thiscity, by the Rev. Mr. Carrigue, Mr. Seva For- 
GER, to Miss Exviza B. Corrin, 
In the Friend’s Meeting-House, in this city, Georct 
CoLtemaAn,of Ghent,to Exiza M. Bu yxer,ofthis place 


eg 


Wied, 


In this « ity on the Sth inst. C@aRLEs, infant son 03 
Israel Platt, aged six months. 
ty Luke P. Nrwsrnr7? 


. 7, ped 
avTPG « 
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In this ci son of,*'r. ‘Ther 
P. Vo herr. ars 
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“POETRY. 
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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 


STA ea 
Where's the man who seeks for Fame ? 
Haste !—the laurel give bim— 
Untold the seroll, and write his name, 
“Lis all the grave will give him. 


Where's he who seeks for Gold 
Give !—let nought annoy it— 
When a few brief days are told, 
No more can he enjoy it. 
Where's the bosom swell’d with Pr: 
'_] would not wound it— 
‘ath will twine at eventide, 


lis mean scant garinent round it. 


de 4 
Spare 
For ce 


Where's the heart on Pleasure bent ? 
Pour !—a double measure— 

Health, and life, to-morrow spent, 
Gone will be the treasure 


Where’s the soul that looks abo: 
Pleasure, gold, and glory — 
Such as earthly passions move— 

Such as live in story— 


Take each of joy away-- 
To others fill’d and given— 
Oh !—what are all these baubles 7——say~ 
To him whose home is heaven. 
inti 
THE AMIABLE WIFE. 


ite maid that L love, must be free trom disguise, 


Wear her heart on her lips, and her soul in her eyes— 


A soul by the precepts of virtue inform’d 
Anda heart by the purest benevolence w arm’d. 


er converse so varied, as ever to please— 


Unaftectedly cheerful, and polish’d with ease— 
(fer person attractive, her temper serene, 
And her wit rather brilliant and playful than keen. 


TO-MORROW. 


“ay, pensive youth, why heaves that sigh-— 
Why trembling stands the tear of sorrow: 
With waning day thy cares may fly, 
And smiles and joys be thine to-morrow, 
Joes slighted love oppress thy heart? 
Then rouse thee, lad, nor vield 
WV hat thou ‘ 


to sorrow? 
eh thy mistress choose to part, 

A hinder may be had to-morrow. 
as fortune frown’'d and fii 


ndship fled ? 
Th 


se conmnon ills should ne’er move serroy 


nds by 


cor tric foxtune’s smiles are led 


And 


’ 


both may come again to-morrow 


iast thou relied upon the great? 


No reason this to grieve and sorrow ; 
» hey smile and promise—thou must cat: 
Wel ll, happier stars may rule to-morrow. 


Nor cares that vex, 


nor slighted love, 
Nor fortune’s frown, 


nor friend hip hol] 


NOT keen suspense long pain can prove, 
- + * ‘ . 
10 him who fond!y tr: ¢ to-rnorrew. 


af 








To-morrow ig the bal 
The stay of hope, the drea 
From tnis‘ry’s wy iit 


Despair 


of life, 

it of Sorrow’ 
ests the knife, 
al mie > should snull to-morrow 


<r -- - 
4 Mother perishing in the Snow, to s 


The cold winds swept the mountai 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ‘mid the cheerless hours of ni 
A mother wander d with 
As through the distant 
The babe 


suow 


she pre ssc 


was sleeping on her breast 


And colder still the wind did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifting snow— 
Her limbs were chill 'd, 
6 O, God !" she eried, in accents wild, 
“If must perish—save my child.” 


her strength was 


She stript her mantle from her breast 
And bar’d her bosom to the storm, 
And round the child she wrapt the ves' 

And smil’d to think the babe 
With one cold kiss, one 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


was war 


tear she shed, 


At dawn, a traveller pass'd by, 
j And saw her 
The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and 
He mov’'d the robe from off the child; 
The babe look’d up and sweetly smil'd 


‘neath a snowy veil—. 
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EPIGRAMIS. 


pute 


The world is deceitful, at which some have wou 





Puzz.®e W1.—Because lic is under th: 


Puzz_LeE 1v.—LDecause it has a roof 


NEW PUZZLES 
I. 








Wry is an avaricious man like one with a 

ory ? 3 
If. 

What one word is that in the ] nglish las 
l express misery, myself, and my wit 
| it}. 
j Mrs. Twitchet with her one eve, 
' A tail of wondrous length let fly, 
An lass she pi assed throush « very gap, 
She left a piece of her tail in the trap. 
ees 
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A printed and published every other 

Dollar per annum, payable in advance, 
' B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s 
| Book Store, No. 


Printing 
and 


Third Street 


sy Lludson 


anc 


ul 
‘Notione honest MAN, “eseh tims Gripe,’ in a hund 
“If so, (replies To: 1) such the practice in vo gue, 
*Tis a hundred to one, but you are a rogue.’ 
le 
On a gentleman marrying a Miss Rod 
The wedded state has oft been styl'd 
The scourge of joys, tis odd 
Its chastening haud though Damon knev 
He bending kiss‘d the Kon. 

———— -—--— -s _f .- = Se —a 
“ We know thes corage to be mere trifles.” 
Answer to PuzZLES tn our last 

Puzz_E 1.—Something. 
Puzzie u.—Because there is but one (rye) J init 


hort meim- 


nguage wilé 


= a 


Saturday, at One 
by WV IL. L TAX. 
Office 
135, Cerner of Warren 


ate 


ee ee — 


~~ awe ye 











